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A free, virtuous and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. — James Monroe 
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Increasing Cost of 
Government Studied 


One-fourth of National Income 
Now Taken by Federal, State, 
and Local Taxes 


DO PEOPLE GET FULL VALUE? 


Comparison of Collective Spending 
with Individual Outlays 
Must Be Made 





Economy. governmental finances, taxa- 
tion possibilities—these topics have lately 
taken first place in political conversa- 
tion in Washington. They are among the 
foremost problems in every community of 
the land. Despite the fact that spending 
and taxing by the different divisions of the 
government—national, state, and local— 
are so universally discussed, they are fre- 
quently discussed in an atmosphere of con- 
fusion; for the essential meaning of taxa- 
tion and public spending is often ignored. 
It may be a good thing, therefore, to reduce 
the facts and plans relative to the spending 
that is going on and the taxation which must 
be associated with it, to very simple terms 
and to discuss them in the most elementary 
fashion. It is only by doing that, that we 
can see the problem in its true perspective. 
Here, then. are a few facts about the na- 
tional tax situation, which includes the 
problem of federal and local finances: 


Increased Spending 


A little less than 50 years ago the people 
of the United States were shocked because 
a billion dollars had been appropriated by 
a single Congress during its two-year term. 
“A billion-dollar Congress!” they said in 
alarm. for it seemed an extravagant thing 
to them for the national government to be 
spending half a billion dollars a year. De- 
spite the criticism of governmental spend- 
ing, it has increased, however, and a Con- 
gress now, during its two-year term, is ap- 
propriating about 15 billion dollars. The 
government is spending over seven billion 
a year. 

That is not the total of governmental ex- 
penses. It is merely the total of the ex- 
penses of the national government. Spend- 
ing by the states and cities and counties 
has increased too—not quite so rapidly as 
in the case of the national government, but 
rapidly enough. The state and local gov- 
ernments are now spending more than the 
national government does. The total spent 
by all branches and divisions of govern- 
ment is about 16'% billion dollars a year. 
The total income of the nation; that is, 
the total amount which all the people re- 
ceive, is about 65 billion dollars. About 
one-fourth of all that is spent in America 
is, therefore, spent by government. 

Spending by the different divisions of 
the government appears not to be rising 
just now, however, and with greater pros- 
perity. the national income is going up, 
so the proportion of the income spent by 
the government is falling somewhat. If 
the national income gets back to 80 bil- 
lion, which it was before the depression. 
and if the public spending remains where 
it is now—a little over 16 billion dollars 
—only about one-fifth of the national in- 
come will be spent by the national, state, 
and local governments. 

The people are not paying out as taxes 
as much as the different divisions of the 
government are spending, for some of the 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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FRIENDS AGAIN—WHERE WILL THEY LEAD EUROPE? 








and felt that a ride would refresh her. 


For Ages Yet to Come 


On another page of this paper appears an appraisal of “Forty Years on Main Street,” a 
collection of editorials which William Allen White has written during the period which 
extends from the closing days of the nineteenth century to the present. This collection 
is noteworthy for a number of reasons, not the least of them being the fact that it in- 
cludes the editorial which Mr. White wrote about his daughter, Mary, the day following 
her funeral. This is the most far-famed bit of writing which the great Kansas editor has 
ever done. The editorial has been quoted or reprinted by papers in every large city of 
the land, and it has been reprinted in 23 texts for use in high school and college classes. 
We are reproducing it in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER this week, not only because its 
beauty and restraint mark it as a literary masterpiece, but because the democratic ideals 
of Mary White should serve as an inspiration to the young men and women of America 
for ages yet to come. This moving tribute appeared in The Emporia Gazette, May 17, 
1921, and is here reprinted from “Forty Years on Main Street” (Farrar and Rinehart): 


The Associated Press reports carrying the news of Mary White’s death declared that it 
came as the result of a fall from a horse. How she would have hooted at that! She 
never fell from a horse in her life. Horses have fallen on her and with her—‘‘I’m always 
trying to hold ’em in my lap,” she used to say. But she was proud of a few things, and 
one of them was that she could ride anything that had four legs and hair. Her death 
resulted not from a fall but from a blow on the head which fractured her skull, and the 
blow came from the limb of an overhanging tree on the parking. 

The last hour of her life was typical of its happiness. She came home from a day’s 
work at school, topped off by a hard grind with the copy on the High School Annual, 
She climbed into her khakis, chattering to her 
mother about the work she was doing, and hurried to get her horse and be out on the 
dirt roads for the country air and the radiant green fields of the spring. As she rode 
through the town on an easy gallop she kept waving at passers-by. She knew everyone 
in town. For a decade the little figure in the long pigtail and the red hair ribbon had 
been familiar on the streets of Emporia, and she got in the way of speaking to those who 
nodded at her. She passed the Kerrs, walking the horse, in front of the Normal Library, 
and waved at them; passed another friend a few hundred feet farther on, and waved at 
her. The horse was walking, and as she turned into North Merchant Street she took off 
her cowboy hat, and the horse swung into a lope. She passed the Tripletts and waved 
her cowboy hat at them, still moving gayly north on Merchant Street. A Gazette 
carrier passed—a High School boy friend—and she waved at him, but with her bridle 
hand; the horse veered quickly, plunged into the parking where the low-hanging limb 
faced her, and, while she still looked back waving, the blow came. But she did not fall 
from the horse; she slipped off, dazed a bit, staggered, and fell in a faint. She never 
quite recovered consciousness, 

But she did not fall from the horse, neither was she riding fast. A year or so ago she 
used to go like the wind. But that habit was broken and she used the horse to get into 
the open, to get fresh, hard exercise, and to work off a certain surplus energy that 
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Rome-Berlin Accord 


Arouses Speculation 


Creation of Fascist Bloc of Nations 
Through Central Europe Feared 
from Latest Moves 


ATTEMPT TO ISOLATE RUSSIA 





Both Italy and Germany Anxious to 
Break up Powerful Anglo-French- 
Soviet Arrangement 
Since the outbreak of the civil war in 
Spain, nearly a year ago, all other develop- 
ments in Europe have faded into a posi- 
tion of secondary importance. Neverthe- 
events which may have a far more 
important bearing upon the future of war 
or peace in Europe have been quietly taking 
place during these months. It is impos- 
sible to predict. as yet. the true significance 
of these events, for too few of the facts 
are known, and the entire European situ- 
ation may change overnight with the ad- 
vent of some unforeseeable occurrence. It 
is well, however, to look at the picture as 
it is today and to attempt to discern the 

elements of danger that inhere in it. 

It has been feared for a long time that 
the danger of war would arise more cer- 
tainly when Germany had sufficiently re- 
armed herself and, more important still, 
had allies upon whom she could depend in 
case of an armed conflict. For years, she 
was Virtually isolated, surrounded by an 
iron wall of hostile nations. On the west 
were England and France and Belgium, 
united in their opposition to the Nazi 
regime in Berlin. In the north and east 
stood the mighty armies of Russia. In the 
south and east stood Austria, backed by the 
Italian armies, ready to prevent German 
expansion in that section. And through an 
intricate network of treaties and alliances, 
such as the Little Entente, which was 
strongly supported by France, the Ger- 
mans were further hedged in throughout 
the east. For Germany to have attempted 
to break this iron wall by the use of armed 
force would have been as foolhardy as it 
was hopeless. 


less, 


Cooperation 


During the last year, however, and more 
particularly during the last few months, 
Germany has succeeded, to a degree, in 
smashing this united front of opposition 
Step by step, she has made gains, a few 
here and a few there. Hitler has been 
flirting with Mussolini, with a view to lin- 
ing up the two fascist countries together 
Through the effective use of propaganda 
and economic pressure, Germany has in- 
creased her strength among the nations of 
the east, especially in Yugoslavia and Ru- 
mania. The result is that the Nazis are no 
longer isolated as they were, but steadily 
are winning friends who might be counted 
on in the case of a crisis. Let us sketch 
briefly this turn of events. 

We must logically begin with the war in 
Spain. Both Germany and Italy had a 
stake in the Spanish conflict. From the 
outbreak of hostilities (perhaps even be- 
fore) both nations strongly supported the 
rebels against the loyalists. They supplied 
arms and munitions to General Franco, and 
large numbers of Italian and German vol- 
unteers were found fighting side by side 
with the rebel forces. Whether they were 
given definite promises of concessions in 
the event of a rebel victory, or were merely 
seeking to establish a 


fascist government 


in the Spanish peninsula, is a matter of 
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speculation. The fact is that they both 
staked a great deal in Spain and were nat- 
urally bound together by mutual interests 
in that region. The Spanish conflict prob- 
ably did more than any single development 
to throw them into each other’s arms. 

Then, there was their mutual hatred of 
Russia and communism. The Germans 
never fail to go out of their way to express 
their hatred of the Russian system. Hit- 
ler has repeatedly declared that commu- 
nism was the world’s greatest enemy. In 
this, he has been supported by Mussolini, 
who has scarcely more love for the Soviets 
than the Nazi leader. By drawing closer 
together, they were in a better position to 
check the influence of Russia throughout 
Europe. Thus, we have a second impelling 
motive for closer codperation between the 
Germans and the Italians. 


In Central Europe 


It has naturally been to the interest of 
both nations to attempt to check the in- 
fluence of France and England in south- 
eastern Europe and the Balkans. With the 
members of the Little Entente—Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia—closely 
tied to France by a series of treaties, it be- 
came virtually impossible for either fascist 
power to extend its influence in the eastern 
section of Europe. The situation in cen- 
tral and southeastern Europe was doubly 
complicated. Not only did it seem a hope- 
less task to break through the wall of 
French influence which had been so care- 
fully constructed during all the postwar 
years, but there were certain conflicts of 
interest between the Italians and the Ger- 
mans themselves. The reéstablishment of 
German power and influence through cen- 
tral Europe, as it was before the World 
War, was an unpleasant specter to the Ital- 
ians. It was the fear of such a thing that 


Yugoslavia and the other 
eastern nations. They 
were unable to pay cash 
for these goods, so they 
compelled their neighbors 
to accept German indus- 
trial products in pay- 
ment. This program of 
expansion was greatly ac- 
celerated by the League 
sanctions imposed against 
Italy. 

On the political front. 
German influence was 
also extended. It: must 
be remembered that in 
all the central and south- 
eastern European na- 
tions there are groups 











This, he may feel, would 
pave the way for the 
signing of a four-power 
pact by England, France, 
Germany, and Italy, 
which would guarantee 
peace in Europe. Con- 
siderable weight is given 
to this explanation, for 
it is a well-known fact 
that one of the greatest 
fears of France and Eng- 
land is the expansion of 
German power and pres- 
tige throughout central 
and eastern Europe. 

At first glance, it 
would appear that the 
two great fascist powers 








whose sympathies lie 
with the fascist govern- 
ments. In Rumania there 
are the Iron Guards, definitely fascist in 
complexion. Similar groups exist in Yugo- 
slavia, and throughout the Balkans. The 
seeds of propaganda were planted where 
they would do the most good, with the re- 
sult that German prestige rose to new 
heights. 


Reasons for Accord 

During most of this time. the Italians 
were absorbed in other things. Mussolini 
had about all he could handle with the 
Ethiopian venture on his hands, with the 
constant threat of a test of strength with 
the British navy in the Mediterranean. and 
with the pinch of economic sanctions im- 
posed by the League. However. his stake 
in the same section was great, for he had 
already established a protectorate over Al- 
bania, had established extremely friendly 
relations with Hungary, and had set himself 
up as the guarantor of Austrian independ- 
ence. This spring, he settled his 




















differences with his neighbor 
across the Adriatic, Yugoslavia, 
by signing a treaty of friendship 
and a trade agreement, thus end- 
ing a feud which had been bitter 
ever since the close of the World 
War. 


The question most often raised 
in considering the new harmony 
between Italy and Germany is 
whether their conflicting interests 
in central and southeastern Eu- 
rope are not so great as to make 
any permanent friendship impos- 
sible. It may be that only a tem- 
porary truce has been agreed 
upon, necessitated by the Spanish 
Situation. However, recent events 
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PEACEFUL ITALY AS ENGLAND SEES HER 


Premier Mussolini's efforts to induce Lady 


caused Mussolini to send his troops scur- 
rying to the Austrian frontier in 1934, when 
it appeared that Germany and Austria 
might become united as a single nation. 
Moreover, there were conflicts of interest 
over trade as each of the two powers sought 
to increase its commerce with the smaller 
central and southeastern nations. 

For months, the Nazis had been playing 
their cards skillfully in this section, on both 
the economic and political fronts. Facing 
a shortage of raw materials and foodstuffs 
at home, they turned to their neighbors on 
the east, most of them predominantly agri- 
cultural. They bought large quantities of 
agricultural products from Rumania and 
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Record Italians have come to some 


Peace to enter 
his domain are pictured thus in Great Britain. 








indicate that the Germans and 
sort 
of agreement over central and 
southeastern Europe. Let us 
trace, step by step, the events of 
the last few weeks. 

In the first place, there has been a con- 
stant stream of official visits between Ber- 
lin and Rome. First, the Italian foreign 
minister, Count Ciano, visited Nazi officials 
in Germany and concluded a treaty of 
friendship, designed primarily as a united 
front against communism. General Goer- 
ing. Hitler’s right-hand man, Foreign Min- 
ister von Neurath, and other Hitler aides 
have since proceeded to Italy to confer 
with I] Duce. It is even reported that the 
two dictators will meet personally in Ger- 
many sometime next month. The result 
of these numerous conferences has been a 
strengthening of the ties between the two 
fascist nations. 


Austrian Question 

At the same time, Mussolini has changed 
his attitude on the Austrian question. At 
the time of Chancellor Schuschnigg’s visit 
to Italy a few weeks ago. I] Duce declared 
that Austria could no longer count on Italy 
to prevent German annexation of Austria. 
This is a most significant development, as 
Italian opposition to union of Austria and 
Germany has up to now been the most po- 
tent force against German expansion in 
the east. Now Hitler is to be given a free 
hand in Austria, so far as Italy is con- 
cerned. What induced the Italian leader 
to make this about-face on Austria is not 
certain. It is rumored that he took the 


“THE ROME-BERLIN AXIS” 


step because he has his hands full with de- 
veloping his Ethiopian conquest and with 
the rebuffs which his troops have received 
at the hands of the Spanish loyalists. What- 
ever the cause, it is one of the most im- 
portant developments of recent years and 
may have a direct bearing upon future hap- 
penings in Europe. 

What concessions has Mussolini received 
from Hitler for this important agreement 
on Austria and for the settling of Italo- 
German differences on the Danubian re- 
gion? That is a moot question and the 
answer is far from clear. The most plaus- 
ible explanation is that Mussolini is des- 
perately anxious to bring to a close the 
Spanish war, which has not worked out as 
he had hoped. He is said to be willing to 
do almost anything in order to secure addi- 
tional German support for the Spanish 
rebels. Only with such support, it is said, 
could General Franco hope to win the civil 
war. 


Is Italy Bluffing? 


Another explanation is that Mussolini is 
merely bluffing, as he has so frequently 
done in the past. He is using Austria as a 
club over the head of Great Britain, and 
through Great Britain over France. His 
game is said to be to hold the possibility of 
German-Austrian union and German ex- 
pansion in the east as a threat to British 
and French security. In such a case his 
logic would be that Britain would be willing 
to be more conciliatory toward Italy on 
the Spanish situation and would attempt 
to influence the French to soften their op- 
position to Italian and German intervention 
in Spain. 

Back of these latest moves may also be 
the desire to break the influence of Russia 
in European affairs. The Franco-Soviet 
treaty has been the object of much criticism 
in both Germany and Italy, as the two 
countries see their position weakened by a 
coalition of England, France, and Russia, 
supported by some of the smaller powers, 
such as Czechoslovakia. Mussolini may 


figure that by holding the threat of a fas- 
cist bloc of nations over France and Eng- 
land, he can persuade them to break up this 
arrangement, thus isolating Soviet Russia. 


—Humanite, Paris 
A French view of the friendship between Hitler and Mussolini. 


have at last come to- 
gether and are success- 
fully establishing a bloc 
of nations in central and eastern Europe 
which will stand as a threat to Franco-Brit- 
ish-Russian domination of European af- 
fairs. But it is too early to tell whether 
this will actually be the case. Despite their 
greater codperation during recent months, 
Rome and Berlin have by no means formed 
a military alliance. Some have called their 
present arrangement a marriage of conven- 
ience—an arrangement through which both 
hope to further their interests. In its 
present stages, it is hardly more than that, 
although the possibility of a closer tie-up 
must always be taken into account. 


No Military Alliance 


There are a number of factors which 
should not be ignored in considering the 
present set-up. However great may be the 
inroads that both Germany and Italy have 
made in central Europe, they have by no 
means subdued the opposition and won the 
important countries over to their side. It 
is by no means certain, for example, that 
they will succeed in breaking up the Little 
Entente and thus separating France from 
her eastern allies. Rumania and Yugoslavia. 
Recent conferences of representatives of 
the Little Entente have been marked, out- 
wardly at least, by displays of unity and 
solidarity. Official statements have stressed 
the desire of the three nations to continue 
their close political codperation in matters 
European. During a recent visit of Pres- 
ident Benes to Yugoslavia, the Czech leader 
was greeted by displays of mass enthusiasm 
on the part of the Yugoslav populace— 
displays so spontaneous as to indicate that 
the masses favor the continuation of the 
present cordial relations between the two 
powers. All the cross-currents and diplo- 
matic somersaults have not indicated that 
the die is definitely cast and that the two 
fascist powers will dominate the nations of 
eastern Europe. 

Finally, this outstanding fact must be 
borne in mind. However anxious the gov- 
ernments of Italy and Germany may be to 
increase their power and prestige on the 
continent, they know that they must pro- 
ceed warily. The whole picture has been 
altered by the British rearmament program. 

So gigantic is this program as to 














WATCHED! 


—Halladay in Providence Journal 


have a sobering influence upon the 
two dictators when they contem- 
plate plans which might come into 
direct conflict with British inter- 
ests throughout Europe. And there 
is as yet nothing on the horizon to 
indicate that the close working 
arrangement which exists between 
London and Paris and Moscow 
will be broken by the efforts of 
Hitler and Mussolini to isolate the 
Russians. Thus, while the closer 
understanding which exists be- 
tween Rome and Berlin has in- 
creased the power of the two na- 
tions, they are by no means a 
match for the other powerful 
nations of Europe. For the 
moment, therefore, it is not likely 
that either nation will act precip- 
itately and cause a crisis, for the 
wall of opposition is still strong. 
But no one can predict what would 
happen should any of the players 
in this hazardous game of diplo- 
macy make a false move. 
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England: Diplomatic circles in London 
had scarcely recovered from the daze of the 
coronation ceremony when they were forced 
to turn their attention to a rift in British- 
Italian relations that was almost as wide as 
when Britain dispatched her fleet to the 
Mediterranean in 1935. Angered at the 
lead London took in suggesting to other 
powers that they refrain from sending 
representatives to the celebration, on May 
9. of the Ethiopian conquest, Mussolini 
ordered all Italian journalists withdrawn 
from England, and began a newspaper at- 
tack on the British Empire. All British 
newspapers, save three of fascist leaning, 
were barred from Italy, and the Italian 
press boycotted all news of the coronation. 

In other circumstances, this ruffling of 
tempers might be lightly dismissed as of 
little consequence. But in view of the 
Spanish civil war and the constant conversa- 
tions between Italian and German officials, 
the incident may prove a determining factor 
in European events of the next few months. 
It was in large part through the effort of 
London that the nonintervention agreement 
of the Spanish civil war was finally made 
effective, with the result that both Germany 
and Italy declared they would refrain 
from sending further aid to the Spanish 
rebels. But now that he is once again at 
loggerheads with England, Mussolini may 


© Wide World 
FOOD FOR BESIEGED BILBAO 


In Lincolnshire, Englard, the British vessel 
“‘Backworth”’ loads flour into its hold, part of a 
cargo of food for the beleaguered Spanish Basques. 


throw aside the agreement and decide to 
pursue openly his policy in Spain, irrespec- 
tive of the opposition of England. It may 
likewise result in an even further 
strengthening of the ties between Rome and 
Berlin and the decision of both capitals to 
pay little heed to the efforts to bring about 
a general European settlement. 

Whether these developments will actually 
occur, remains, of course, to be seen. But 
in the meanwhile, the agreement between 
Italy and Britain, signed last January, is 
more and more becoming meaningless, and 
as a result their rivalry in the Mediter- 
ranean is likely to be resumed 


* x ” 


Ethiopia: May 9 marked one year since 
Premier Mussolini formally annexed 
Ethiopia and proclaimed the new Italian 
empire. Since Ethiopia is the first colony 
to be absorbed by a major power since the 
World War (Manchoukuo is nominally, at 
least, an independent state), its develop- 
ment by Italy has been keenly watched 
throughout the world. 

The opinion is widespread that Mussolini 
intends to rule Ethiopia with an iron hand. 
He has demanded complete submission from 
the native chieftains, and those refusing it 


have been shot. Where other colonial 
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© Wide World 


WHERE ANARCHISTS REVOLTED 


Barcelona, capital of the autonomous Spanish state of Barcelona, which has been the scene of internal 
uprisings within the last few weeks. 


powers have made some effort to deal 
delicately with mob uprisings, Mussolini 
is reported to have had resort at once to 
harsh methods when confronted with op- 
position. A few months ago, there was 
an attempted assassination of the Italian 
viceroy. Instead of seeking out those who 
were guilty, the Italians are said to have 
rounded up all those who chanced to be 
in the vicinity and to have executed them 
summarily, whether or not they were in 
volved in the plot. 

On the credit side of the ledger must be 
noted the fact that Italy has begun to build 
roads throughout Ethiopia, and over 100,- 
000 men, the majority Italians, have been 
set to this task. Moreover, she has taken 
steps to insure the religious freedom of the 
Moslem population and to grant to all the 
many races in this land equality of treat- 
ment. 

As yet, there is no evidence that the 
Italian people have benefited from their 
war with the Ethiopians. Apart from the 
government officials sent to administer the 
five provinces into which the empire has 
been divided, few Italians have found any 
work here that is likely to afford them a 
permanent livelihood. Nor have the prom- 
ises of rich resources yet materialized. The 
largest single item imported from Ethiopia 
to Italy has been coffee, but at a price of 
more than 90 cents a pound it has hardly 
proved a boon to the Italian people. 
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Spain: While British and French war- 
ships, last week, continued to evacuate 
women and children from the besieged 
Basque provinces in northern Spain, mili- 
tary operations were intensified by both 
the loyalists and the rebels. A column of 
2,000 Italians aiding General Franco was 
trapped by government troops and thus 
prevented from joining the main rebel force. 
But whether this maneuver would succeed 
in stemming the rebel advance upon Bilbao 
appeared rather doubtful. According to 
latest reports, Franco’s soldiers were daily 
pushing closer to this city. 

The capture of Bilbao would not of itself 
be a crushing blow to the Madrid cause, 
but it would give a considerable advantage 
to the rebels. Free of the necessity of 
maintaining a large force in the north, 
Franco could then put his entire strength 
against Madrid. It is this which the loyalist 
side most fears. 

Even then, the government forces, hard- 
ened by 11 months of fighting, could hold 
out against the enemy were it not that in 
addition to fighting the rebels, it must cope 
with dissension in its own ranks. During 
the last fortnight, anarchist factions in 
Catalonia have revolted against the Madrid 


commanders and carried on a civil war of 
their own within the larger civil war. The 
rebellion was put down in Barcelona, the 
capital of Catalonia, but it is apparently 
still raging in some of the smaller cities in 
the province. 

The outcome of all this activity will per- 
haps be seen in the next month. At a 
meeting of German and Italian diplomats 
in Rome, it was decided that Franco was 
to make one final thrust at the Spanish 
capital, the offensive to begin the first week 
in June. Unless the rebel general succeeds 
at that time in taking over the government, 
according to advices coming from Rome, 
the German and Italian dictators will cease 
supporting him and will suggest a truce be- 
tween the combatants. 


. kk + 
Egypt: The last barrier to virtual inde- 
pendence for Egypt—save for the mainte- 
nance of British troops in the Suez Canal 
zone—has been removed by a treaty signed 
at Geneva which abolishes the special privi- 
leges hitherto enjoyed by foreigners residing 
in Egypt. Since 1553, when Egypt was 
under the control of Turkey, nationals of 
other lands had been accorded unusual 
rights. They could not be tried by the 
Egyptian courts, nor have they been subject 
to personal taxation. In addition, the 
Egyptian government could not impose 
tariffs exceeding 10 per cent upon the im- 
ports from those countries which 
enjoyed these special rights. 

The new agreement, while 
not going wholly into effect 
until 1949, paves the way for 
the entrance of Egypt into 
the League of Nations. It is ex- 
pected that at a special session to 
be held on May 26, Great Britain 
will suggest the membership of 
Egypt and that it will be favor- 
ably acted upon by the other 
powers. 


* * * 


Germany: Not to be outdone 
by its rival France, where a world 
exposition is being held, the Ger- 
man government has arranged an 
exhibition of its own. It has not 
been widely advertised, and until 
last month no mention of it ap- 
peared in the United States. This 
is perhaps because the fair was 
arranged largely to acquaint the 
German nation, rather than for- 
eigners, with what the Hitler re 
gime has accomplished in the way 
of providing Germany with a 
self-sufficient economy. 

Among the more interesting dis- 
plays are rubber, artificially pro 





duced, wool obtained from wood, and gaso- 
line extracted from coal. There is also an 
exhibit showing the progress of German 
chemists in deriving food products from 
timber. In each instance the synthetic 
product is more expensive than the natural 
one. The synthetic rubber, once six times, 
is still three times as high as natural 
rubber. The gasoline taken from coal is 
three times as high as that imported to the 
German ports from the United States. 

The German people are encouraged to 
buy these products and thus further the 
government’s aim of achieving self-suf- 
ficiency. But at these high prices, the 
average workman finds it hard to buy much. 
It is reported that the German laborer 
makes an average of $9.60 a week, out of 
which must come more than $1 for taxes 
and special contributions that are oblig- 
atory. On the other hand, he can take com- 
fort from the fact that his job is generally 
more secure than that of workers in demo- 
cratic countries, since the government has 
industry under its control. 

a” * * 


Figures made public by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company show 
that there are 35,000,000 phones in use 
throughout the world. The United States 
has almost half this total number, while 
European countries together have slightly 
more than a third. France and Canada, it 
is interesting to note, each has fewer phones 
than New York City, while China, British 
India, and Russia together have only three- 
fourths the number in New York. 

* * * 


The international sugar conference held 
in London has succeeded in obtaining an 
agreement from 22 nations to limit their 
production and regulate the marketing of 
sugar for a period of five years. The con- 
ference was particularly satisfying to states- 
men in that it showed the possibility, despite 
a number of difficulties, of nations entering 
into economic codperation. 


* * * 


The century-old dispute between Peru 
and Ecuador over a boundary area of 
100,000 square miles has not yet been 
settled, and there is a threat that the 
negotiators, after working on the problem 
for six months, will give up the task. It 
is in this dispute that President Roosevelt 
agreed to act as arbitrator if the two sides 
could agree on the terms under which the 
question should be arbitrated. 
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; much larger than the United States alone 
will need. They also say that the United States 


yroduction of pure helium from the raw gas 
hat comes from the ground. Why should the 
lovernment not sell the gas, they ask, to get 
ack at least some of this money? 


até The day after the Hindenburg accident, ef- 


Jiorts were made in the Senate to cancel the law 
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9 The Pulitzer prizes, which are awarded each 
‘pring to the authors and journalists who have 
jone the most distinguished work during the 
peceding year, were recently announced at a 
banquet in New York City. Miss Margaret 
Mitchell received $1,000 for her novel, “‘Gone 


9s fo With the Wind,” of which more than 1,300,000 
atiowlcopies have been sold within the past 10 
> wimonths. “You Can’t Take It With You,” 
mata popular Broadway comedy, was adjudged 
; OVER the most distinguished play of the year, and 
suq won for the authors. George S. Kaufmann and 
arrie§ Moss Hart, another $1,000 prize. Van Wyck 
itho Brooks. author of “The Flowering of New 
s the] England.” won a similar award for the most 
ice distinguished historical work of the year. The 
nbw biography prize went to Allan Nevins for his 
es. 0 000k. “Hamilton Fish: The Inner History of 
actly} the Grant Administration.” Robert Frost, for 
loacd the third time, received the poetry award for a 
? have recently published volume, “A Further Range.” 
win The Journalism prizes of $500 each were dis- 
eo inbuted as follows: 1) to Anne O'Hare Mc- 
-|-ormack for her foreign articles in the New 
rma] York Times ; (2) to Clarence Daniel Batchelor 
of the New York News for his cartoon on war: 
rmati to John W. Owens of the Baltimore Sun 
explo] or the most distinguished editorial writing; 
r doeq 2nd (4) to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch for 
ship} Gstir 


-causd tlection 


inguished community service in exposing 
frauds. A $1,000 prize for notable 


7 ‘©Porting was divided among five science writ- 


um 14 "Ts tor their articles covering the Harvard Ter- 
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nary celebrations last fall. 


«| More TVA’S 


The Tennessee Valley Authority, in the 
‘Our years since it was created, has been widely 
‘riicized on one hand as a dangerous and un- 
ur competitor of private utilities, and widely 








praised on the other as the most comprehensive 
and intelligent plan the government has ever 
yet undertaken for the orderly development of 
a region’s natural resources. By building dams 
for flood control, power production, and the 
improvement of river navigation, it has al- 
ready produced numerous benefits for the seven 
states which lie partly within the drainage 
basin of the Tennessee River. But what now 
seems to be of even greater significance, it 
has furnished a model on which the administra- 
tion can base plans for several other large re- 
gional developments. 


Just before President Roosevelt left Wash- 
ington for his vacation trip, Senator Norris, 
author of the original TVA bill, and several of 
his associates in Congress discussed with him 
a proposal to establish eight other such regional 
projects. And while the present economy drive 
will probably prevent the appropriating of 
much money for this purpose now, it seems 
likely that Congress will approve some kind of 
bill laying the foundation for a broad national 
program of flood control and power production 
patterned after the TVA. Succeeding Con- 
gresses would have the task of providing the 
necessary funds. Senator Norris already has 
prepared a bill for this purpose. Naturally there 
will be spirited opposition to such plans by 
those who think that the government should 
refrain from such efforts to direct the economic 
development of the nation. 


Labor Activities 


An industry which, in some instances, pays 
wages as high as several thousand dollars a 
week might consider itself a poor field for labor 
organization, but recent events in Hollywood 
indicate that such a development is not im- 
possible. In addition to a strike by scenic ar- 
tists, hair-dressers, make-up men, plumbers, 
machinists, painters, and costumers, which 
since April 30 has seriously hampered work at 
all the major motion picture studios, the movie 
stars and “bit” players have recently shown 
that they too, through their Screen Actors 
Guild, are willing to strike for their demands 
under certain circumstances. While conducting 
negotiations with representatives of the pro- 
ducers, the actors voted almost unanimously 
to stop work “if necessary,” but in the end a 
peaceful settlement was arranged. The chief 
demands of the Guild, most of which will soon 
go into effect, involved improving the wages 





THE 


FUTURE OF THE DIRIGIBLE 
Elderman in Washington Post 


and working conditions of “extras” and those 
who have small parts. Had a settlement not 
been reached, Clark Gable, Joan Crawford, 
Gary Cooper, Miriam Hopkins, James Cagney, 
Jean Muir, and Fredric March, along with 
others, would have taken their places on 
picket lines around the studios. Meanwhile, 
the original strike continued. 

Another peaceful labor settlement which has 
been widely noticed is contained in the recently 
signed contract between the Packard Motor 
Car Company and the United Automobile 
Workers union, which grants to the union ex- 
clusive bargaining rights for all Packard work- 





PICKET PATROL IN HOLLYWOOD 


Labor unrest has not left the film capital of the nation untouched. 


A strike among union technicians, who 


are here shown on the picket line, broke out recently threatening to paralyze the industry. 


ers until May 1, 1938. This agreement resulted 
from an election, conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board, in which the employ- 
ees voted by four to one in favor of the inde- 
pendent union. It also provides for slight wage 
increases, vacations with pay, the observance 
of seniority rights in lay-offs and rehiring, and 
contains a promise by the union that it will 
not permit any kind of strike during the period 
to which the agreement applies. 


Tennessee Senator 


When the President announced his plan for 
reorganization of the Supreme Court, Major 
George L. Berry announced that he would urge 
members of his Labor’s Non-Partisan League 
to support the President. Now the major will 
occupy an even more strategic position, for he 
has been appointed by the governor of Tennes- 
see to succeed the late Senator Bachman, whose 
death created a vacancy in the Senate. 

Major Berry’s career has been one of rapid 
advancement. Starting out in life as a print- 
er’s assistant in a Mississippi newspaper office, 
he has made himself a fortune, and has climbed 
to a position of political leadership. He en- 
tered politics through the presidency of the 
Printing Pressmen’s Union—a position which 
he has occupied since 1907. During the life of 
NRA, Major Berry worked under General 
Hugh Johnson. When NRA was declared un- 
constitutional, he tried to carry on the work by 
voluntary agreements between workers and 
employers. Last year, he organized Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League which gave its full sup- 
port to President Roosevelt in the election cam- 
paign. 


Unsafe Schools 


After the Texas school explosion which cost 
so many children their lives, the Senate asked 
for an investigation of American schools to 
determine how many other children were at- 
tending school in buildings which are unsafe 
because they are either improperly equipped or 
too crowded. Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
has reported to the Senate that there are at 
least 1,178 such school buildings. Some, he 
reports, are fire hazards, others are “health and 
panic hazards” because they are too crowded. 
He has told the Senate that $177,500,000 would 
be required to make these buildings safe. This 
includes only those schools which had applied 
for federal relief money with which to repair 
their buildings or, in some cases, to build new 
ones. 

Senator Schwellenbach of Washington has 
introduced a joint resolution asking that schools 
be allowed to receive loans from PWA, even 
when they have not collected their full share 


carry Out a project to eliminate fire and health 
panics, 


Mondays for Holidays 


Why not get the most in the way of rest 
and enjoyment out of our legal holidays by 
arranging to celebrate all of them on Mon- 
days? asks Henry Morton Robinson in an ar- 
ticle in the Reader’s Digest for May which is 
preceded by an endorsement of the idea by a 


dozen leading Americans. By letting our holi- 
days come in the middle of the week—"‘letting 
them fall like chance fruit from the calendar 
tree’—we do not get nearly as much out of 
them as we would if they regularly followed 
Sunday. With only one day, Mr. Robinson 
points out, “we frantically attempt to crowd 
too much into too short a time; the result is 
feverish, exhausting, unsatisfactory.” But if, 
like Labor Day, the holidays came on Monday. 
“in contrast to this hectic scurrying” we could 
“spend at least two evenings in the comfortable 
certainty that we won’t have to get up early 
the next morning, and have at least two 
mornings when we wake up luxuriously with a 
full free day ahead.” 

The actual calendar day, like July 4, or Me- 
mortal Day, could be marked by ceremonies, 
and then the “day off” be taken on the follow- 
ing Monday. The British have adopted the 
“Monday holiday” system, and found it very 
satisfactory. “Why we Americans haven't 
eagerly adopted this highly civilized notion is 
an unanswerable mystery.” 


Skilled Labor Shortage 


There is still a great deal of unemploy- 
ment throughout the nation. Anyone who has 
eyes to see does not need to read statistics 
in order to know that. It appears, however, 
that the unemployment is very largely among 
the unskilled and among persons who lost their 
jobs during the depression and are now too old 
to be acceptable as applicants for new posi- 
tions. There are also many unemployables 
out of work—persons who, because of old age, 
sickness and physical or mental disability, are 
not able to work. It appears, however, that 
skilled workers in most fields can get jobs. 
The Consumers’ Industries Committee, which 
has just completed a survey of the labor situ- 
ation in a number of large industries, reports 
that “There is practically no unemployed 
skilled or semi-skilled labor in manufacturing 
industries, with a definite shortage reported 
in many important branches.” 
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AM going to use my space this week to 

talk about a few of the books I have 
read during recent months. I make no 
pretense that the list includes all the best 
and most important books of the year. I 
mention merely books which I have either 
read or examined and which I consider well 
worth reading. I am calling attention to 
these books for the benefit of those who 
may find a little extra time for reading 
during the vacation weeks and who may be 
on the lookout for suggestions. Some, but 
not all. of these books have been reviewed in 
earlier issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 

Whether or not one likes a particular 
work of fiction will depend very largely 
upon his taste and interests. I turn to it 
chiefly in order to get a more intimate 
picture of certain phases of life and social 
problems than I can find in more system- 
atic treatises. A novel which vividly por- 
trays life in a small industrial town, with 
emphasis on the aspirations and difficulties 
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“BEAT TO QUARTERS,” BY C. 8. 
of working people is “Jordanstown,” by 
Josephine Johnson (Simon and Schuster. 
$2). All of us, I am sure, turn to historical 
fiction at times in order that some period 
of the past may be vividly recreated 
Millions of Americans have learned about 
the Civil War period by reading “Gone 
With the Wind,” a most absorbing 


by Margaret Mitchell (Macmillan. $3 
“Paradise.” by Esther Forbes (Harcourt 
Brace. $2.50). which pictures the lives 


of the early Massachusetts colonists, a 
“Drums Along the Mohawk.” by Walter 
Edmonds (Boston: Little. Brown. $2.50). 
the story of upper New York state in the 
Revolutionary War period, have had fewer 
readers, but they are excellent historical 
novels. Another bit of historical fiction is 
“Arouse and Beware.” by MacKinlay Kan- 
tor (Coward-McCann. $2.50), which is 
laid in the Civil War period, but the chief 
interest is in character delineation and 
plot rather than the outlining of a period. 
“The Outward Room.” by Millen Brand 
(Simon and Schuster. $1.25), tells very 
interestingly the story of a young woman 
whose reason was shaken by a great 
tragedy, but who fought her way back to 
normality and romance. It is an artistic 
piece of work. “We Are Not Alone.” by 
James Hilton (Boston: Little. Brown. $2). 
is noteworthy as the character sketch of a 
noble and lovable figure, a country doctor. 
respected and adored, whose life ends in 
tragedy but not defeat. This story is 
beautiful and pathetic. “They Came Like 
Swallows.” by William Maxwell (Harpers. 
a character study and also a 
tragedy, the story of a mother and her in- 
fluence on a family circle. 

I like to get away from realism some- 
times and live for a while in a world of 
adventure or vicarious danger, and in those 
moods I turn to detective fiction. One of 
the best things I have read lately is “The 


$2), is also 


Chink in the Armour,” by Mrs. Belloc- 
Lowndes (Longmans-Green. $2). It is an 


FORESTER 


She Wahu. 


“The time has come, the walrus said, to talk 
of many things: of shoes—and ships— 
and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.”’ 


exciting story of a casino town near Paris. 
There are both murder and mystery. but 
more than that, the reader becomes gen- 
uinely interested in the principal characters 
and their fortunes. This is not a new 
story, but a reprint. One of the best detec- 
tive stories of the current year that I have 
seen, or at least one of the best to my lik- 
ing, is “Mystery at the Rectory.” by A. L. 
Fielding (H. C. Kinsey. $2). The plot here 
is laid in a little English village. It isn’t 
a hardboiled puzzle of detection, with under- 
world characters, but rather an engaging 
tale of love and murder among everyday 
people. “Beat to Quarters,” by C. S. For- 
ester (Little. Brown. $2.50). is a thrilling 


sea story. 


MONG works of autobiography and 
memoirs, one of the finest things I 

have seen is “Midnight on the Desert,” by 
J. B. Priestley (Harpers. $3). a series of 
impressions which this English writer 
gained of America during a sojourn of 
several months here. “Prison Life is 
Different.” by James A. Johnstown 
(Houghton-Mifilin. $3); the content is 
indicated by the title. “An American 
Doctor’s Odyssey,” by Victor Heiser 
(Norton. $3.50)—vivid experiences of 
an American doctor in many parts of 
the world, replete with philosophical in- 
terpretations. “Three Worlds,” by Carl 
Van Doren (Harpers. $3), contains inti- 
mate sketches from the life of a man 
who rose from boyhood on a farm in 
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the West to be a leading literary critic in 
New York. 


NE who likes to read biography 

should be able to make a satisfac- 

tory selection from the following: ‘‘Au- 
dubon,”’ by Constance O’Rourke (Harcourt. 
Brace. $3). the life of a great naturalist. 
“Portraits from Life.” by Ford Madox Ford 
(Houghton- Mifflin. $3). sketches of some of 
the leading English literary figures whom 
Mr. Ford knew personally. “Leon Blum.” 
by Richard L. Stokes (Coward-McCann 


$3), and “Stanley Baldwin: Man or Mira- 
cle?” by Bechhover Roberts (Greenberg. 
$3.50).—-satisfactory characterizations of 


the two present-day statesmen. “The Wood- 
row Wilsons.” by Eleanor Wilson McAdoo 
(Macmillan. $3), story of the war President 
and his family by his daughter. “Sky Storm- 
ing Yankee,” by Clara Studer (Stackpole 
Sons. $3), the life and work of Glenn Cur- 
tiss. “The Nine Old Men.” by Robert Allen 
and Drew Pearson (Doubleday. Doran. 
$2.50), lively, gossipy sketches of the pres- 


ent justices of the Supreme Court 
BRILLIANT piece of historical 

A work is “The Hundred Years,” by 

Philip Guedalla (Doubleday, Doran. $3 
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vivid sketches featuring dramatic events of 
the last century. “The Spanish Tragedy: 
1930-1936,” by E. Allison Peers (Oxford 
$2.50). “History of Florence,” by Ferdi- 
nand Schevill (Harcourt, Brace. $5), a 
complete and scholarly work, more than the 
history of a city—the analysis of a civiliza- 
tion. “The Miracle of England,” by Andre 
Maurois (Harpers. $3.75), a brilliant short 
history of England by a great French writer. 


N MY opinion two of the very best books 
| which have appeared during the last year 
or two on world politics at the present time 
are “Zero Hour.” by Richard Freund (Ox- 
ford. $2.50), and “Inside Europe.” by John 
Gunther (Harpers. $3.50). “Zero Hour” is 
a systematic study of the policies of the 
different nations, while “Inside Europe” 
deals more largely with the personalities of 
European leaders. Excellent books on 
individual nations are: “Living in Tokyo,” 
by Katharine Sansom (Harcourt. Brace. 
$5), and “Denmark: The Codperative 
Way.” by Frederick C. Howe (Coward-Mc- 
Cann. $2.50). “Foreigners Aren't Fools,” 
by Christopher Hollis (Stokes. $1.50), is a 
simply stated description of the policies of 
each of the leading countries as seen by its 
own people. 
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URNING from foreign and international 
Tofeirs to domestic problems I recom- 
mend particularly “Supreme Court Primer,” 
by Ernest Angell (Reynall and Hitchcock. 
$1), which gives very simply the facts one 
needs to know regarding the Supreme Court 
issue in an impartial manner. “They Shall 
Not Want,” by Maxine Davis (Macmillan. 
$1.50), is an exposition of the relief prob- 
lem. “Middletown in Transition,” by Robert 
S. and Helen M. Lynd (Harcourt, Brace. 
$5), a sociological, political, and economic 
study of a middle western small city. 

“Forty Years on Main Street” (Farrar 
and Rinehart. $3), a collection of editorials 
from the pen of William Allen White, cov- 
ering the last 40 years, more than merely 
a set of editorials—brilliant commentaries 
on the swiftly changing scene of Amer- 
ican political and economic life. “A Bock 
of Hours,” by Donald Culross Peattie (Put- 
1am. $2.50), a book of essays—thoughts 
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on the different hours of the day, quite 
charming bits of reflection and philosophy 
—The Walrus. 
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8Y CONSTANCE O'ROURKE 


“HISTORY OF FLORENCE.” 
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Hearing the talk about a memorial to 
Thomas Jefferson. the office blonde thinks his 
activity during the last election may have 
caused his death. —Ponca City News 


Man (shouting through box-office window): 

want two good seats. 

Ticket Seller: Haven’t got ’em! 

Man: Well. what have you got? 

Ticket Seller: Nothing but standing room. 

Man: All right, give me two together. 
—Stray STORIES 


_ 


“Do you want me to look pleasant,”’ asked 
the sitter, “or is it a candid camera shot ?” 
—Atlanta CONSTITUTION 


Her Father: I hope you appreciate that in 
marrying my daughter you are getting a very 
big-hearted and generous girl. 

Young Man: I do. sir. And I hope that she 
has acquired those fine qualifications from her 
father. —TELEPHONE TOPIcs 














“I PICKED HIM UP AT THE 


DIME 
ADDING THE SALT SHAKER WAS MY OWN 
IDEA” 


STORE. 
—La Riar in Saturday Evening Post 


Commissioner John Collier finds there are 
more Indians than there were. As the threat 
to give them back their country passes, they 
come out of hiding. —TuHE OREGONIAN 


In Germany candy is being made of coal tar. 
A problem soon to face physicians over there 
will be what to do for a five-year-old with a 
macadamized stomach. 

—Paterson (N. J.) News 


Now there’s a new type of menace springing 
up—the guy who uses your phone to vote for 
a radio amateur two states away. —JUDGE 


A poultry farmer states that the diet for 
fowls should be varied occasionally. But what 
if the man next door goes on sowing the same 
seeds year after year? —Huvumorist 


When you meet a good insurance man, the 
line of least resistance is the dotted one. 
—Buffalo EveENING News 


And up to now, no two of the world powers 
have been able to agree on the number of 
battleships it takes to handle a delicate situa- 
tion. —JupDGcE 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Ciano (chah’no), 
Goering (gurr’ing—x as in burn). I] Duce (eel 
doo’chay), Schuschnigg (shush’nigg—wu as in 
push), Benes (beh-nesh). 
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TALKING THINGS OVER 


Government sues Mellon aluminum trust. 





Is this the beginning of a 


drive against big business? A revival of the Sherman Act? 
Does the public stand to gain or lose? 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting to follow 
these discussions week by week and thus to 
become acquainted with the three characters. 
Needless to say, the views expressed on this 
page are not to be taken as the opinions of the 
editors of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Charles: It looks as if President Roose- 
velt were making another big change of 
policy. That is certainly indicated by the 
suit the government has brought against 
the Aluminum Company of America, and 
by Attorney General Cummings’ statement 
that the antitrust law needs to be strength- 
ened. 

Mary: How does that indicate a change 
of policy? 

Charles: Well, heretofore, the President 
has been opposed to breaking up the trusts. 
He hasn’t wanted to restore competition in 
industry. He has thought it would be a 
good thing if the firms which do business in 
each industry should stop fighting one 
another and should come together and 
make agreements, all of them charging the 
same prices, paying the same wages, work- 
ing the same number of hours, and so on. 
That was the condition he tried to bring 
about under the NRA. The National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act provided that the 
clauses of the Sherman Antitrust Act which 
forbade combinations and agreements 
among corporations should be suspended 
so that the corporations might get together 
on policy. Not only were corporations 
permitted to make agreements, but they 
were compelled to do it. They were 
obliged to form codes in each industry. Of 
course, the government had a part in form- 
ing the codes and enforcing them. It tried 
to protect the public interest. But there 


was no effort to break up big business com- 
binations and thus to restore competition. 
But it appears that there is to be a change 
Apparently the big corporations 


of policy. 





need such a great concentration of control 
in any industry. Small companies are 
naturally efficient. They can manufacture 
steel, mine coal, or produce any other kind 
of goods as cheaply and efficiently as can 
the tremendous corporations which are at- 
tempting to get control in the different in- 
dustries. These relatively small or middle- 
sized firms are being driven from the field 
however, by the great companies and com- 
binations. The result is that the public 
is coming to be at the mercy of the big 
combinations. The government must pre- 
vent by law the unfair practices through 
which the big companies are driving the 
small ones out. The government must 
enforce competition, must keep the small 
and middle-sized businesses free. These 
small companies will then compete and 
give goods and services to the people at 
a relatively low cost. 

Mary: That isn’t the traditional Repub- 
lican doctrine, is it? 

John: Well, it was under a Republican 
administration that the Sherman Act was 
passed in 1891. Some of the Republicans 
have tried to enforce this law. Theodore 
Roosevelt had quite a reputation as a trust- 
buster for a while. Harding, Coolidge, and 
Hoover didn’t do much to enforce the law, 
and it is a fact that the trusts continued 
to grow and obtain monopolies in industry 
during these administrations. But during 
the last campaign, Governor Landon called 
for the breaking up of monopoly, and that 
is, I should say, the Republican position at 
this time. Senator Borah, a Republican, is 
one of the leading advocates of it. 


Mary: I don’t think it’s possible to bring 
competition back in industry. I hope the 
Roosevelt administration doesn’t try it. 
I would rather see it go on with a plan 
more like it tried under the NRA. Here’s 
my argument in favor of such a policy: 

In many industries great large-scale es- 
tablishments can carry on operations more 
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AND HE ASKS FOR MORE? 


This cartoon, drawn before the turn of the century, shows King Monopoly exacting tribute from mer- 
chant, farmer, worker, etc. 


are to be prosecuted for doing the very 
things they were compelled to do under 
the NRA. 

John: [ hope that the aluminum suit and 
the attorney general’s remarks do really in- 
dicate that the administration’s policy is 
changing. For months [ have been im- 
pressed with Senator Borah’s argument 
that monopolies ought to be broken up, 
that the antitrust law, which has been so 
long in disuse, should be brought into play 
again and that competition should be 
brought back in American industry. 

Mary: Just what are the arguments in 
favor of trying to break up the trusts and 
restore competition? 

John: Briefly stated the argument is as 
follows: Competition must be restored in 
American industry. No corporation must 
become so large and powerful that it can 
drive out competitors, fix prices, and con- 
trol production in any industry. We do not 


cheaply than small companies can. Manu- 
facturing can be carried on more cheaply 
in the steel industry, for example, a great 
powerful business organization to do the 
manufacturing. Competition in certain 
lines is expensive. It means that several 
different companies are carrying on the 
same operations. These small companies 
could cheapen products by coming to- 
gether, pooling their efforts, and carrying 
on a great common business, buying their 
raw materials and selling their finished 
products over a wide range and on a big 
scale. All the people should have the 
benefit of having these industries carried 
on efficiently. We should, therefore, per- 
mit concentration of control in industry, 
but we should not trust the owners of the 
big establishments to carry on their opera- 
tions as they see fit. They should be regu- 
lated by the government, watched, and, to 
(Concluded on page 8, column 4) 





ONLY YESTERDAY 


Vogue presents the spring styles of 1919 and 1926. 
United States has changed in less than 20 years. 


These pictures clearly indicate how much the 
(Copyright Conde Nast Publications, Inc.) 


For Ages Yet to Come 


(Continued from page 1) 


welled up in her and needed a physical 
outlet. That need has been in her heart 
for years. It was back of the impulse that 
kept the dauntless little brown-clad figure 
on the streets and country roads of the 
community and built into a strong, mus- 
cular body what had been a frail and 
sickly frame during the first years of her 
life. But the riding gave her more than a 
body. It released a gay and hardy soul. 
She was the happiest thing in the world. 
And she was happy because she was en- 
larging her horizen. She came to know all 
sorts and conditions of men; Charley 
O’Brien, the traffic cop, was one of her 
best friends. W. L. Holtz, the Latin 
teacher, was another. Tom O’Connor, 
farmer-politician, and Rev. J. H. J. Rice, 
preacher and police judge, and Frank 
Beach, music master, were her special 
friends, and all the girls, black and white, 
above the track and below the track, in 
Pepville and Stringtown, were among her 
acquaintances. And she brought home ri- 
otous stories of her adventures. She loved 
to rollick; persiflage was her natural ex- 
pression at home. Her humor was a con- 
tinual bubble of joy. She seemed to think 
in hyperbole and metaphor. She was mis- 
chievous without malice, as full of faults 
as an old shoe. No angel was Mary White, 
but an easy girl to live with, for she never 
nursed a grouch five minutes in her life. 

With all her eagerness for the out-of- 
doors, she loved books. On her table when 
she left her room were a book by Conrad, 
one by Galsworthy, “Creative Chemistry,” 
by E. E. Slosson, and a Kipling book. She 
read Mark Twain, Dickens, and Kipling 
before she was ten—all of their writings. 
Wells and Arnold Bennett particularly 
amused and diverted her. She was entered 
as a student in Wellesley for 1922; was 
assistant editor of the High School Annual 
this year, and in line for election to the 
editorship next year. She was a member 
of the executive committee of the High 
School Y.W.C.A. 


Within the last two years she had be- 
gun to be moved by an ambition to draw. 
She began as most children do by scrib- 
bling in her schoolbooks, funny pictures. 
She bought cartoon magazines and took a 
course—rather casually, naturally, for she 
was, after all, a child with no strong pur- 
poses—and this year she tasted the first 
fruits of success by having her pictures 
accepted by the High School Annual. But 
the thrill of delight she got when Mr. 
Ecord, of the Normal Annual, asked her 
to do the cartooning for that book this 
spring was too beautiful for words. She 
fell to her work with all her enthusiastic 
heart. Her drawings were accepted, and 
her pride—always repressed by a lively 
sense of the ridiculous figure she was cut- 
ting—was a really gorgeous thing to see. 
No successful artist ever drank a deeper 
draft of satisfaction than she took from 
the little fame her work was getting among 
her schoolfellows. In her glory, she almost 
forgot her horse—but never her car. 

For she used the car as a jitney bus. It 
was her social life. She never had a 
“party” in all her nearly seventeen years— 
wouldn’t have one; but she never drove a 
block in her life that she didn’t begin to 
fill the car with pick-ups! Everybody rode 
with Mary White—white and black, old and 
young, rich and poor, men and women. She 
liked nothing better than to fill the car with 


long-legged High School boys and an oc- 
casional girl, and parade the town. She 
never had a “date,” nor went to a dance, 
except once with her brother, Bill, and the 
“boy proposition” didn’t interest her—yet. 
But young people—great spring-breaking, 
varnish-cracking, fender-bending, door- 
sagging carloads of “kids”—gave her great 
pleasure. Her zests were keen. But the 
most fun she ever had in her life was acting 
as chairman of the committee that got up 
the big turkey dinner for the poor folks 
at the county home; scores of pies, gallons 
of slaw, jam, cakes, preserves, oranges, and 
a wilderness of turkey were loaded into the 
car and taken to the county home. And, 
being of a practical turn of mind, she risked 
her own Christmas dinner to see that the 
poor folks actually got it all. Not that she 
was a cynic; she just disliked to tempt 
folks. While there she found a_ blind 
colored uncle, very old, who could do noth- 
ing but make rag rugs, and she rustled up 
from her school friends rags enough to 
keep him busy for a season. The last en- 
gagement she tried to make was to take 
the guests at the county home out for a car 
ride. And the last endeavor of her life 
was to try to get a rest room for colored 
girls in the High School. She found one 
girl reading in the toilet, because there was 
no better place for a colored girl to loaf, 
and it inflamed her sense of injustice and 
she became a nagging harpy to those who 
she thought could remedy the evil. The 
poor she always had with her and was glad 
of it. She hungered and thirsted for 
righteousness; and was the most impious 
creature in the world. She joined the 
Church without consulting her parents, not 
particularly for her soul’s good. She never 
had a thrill of piety in her life, and would 
have hooted at a “testimony.” But even as 
a little child she felt the Church was an 
agency for helping people to more of life’s 
abundance, and she wanted to help. She 
never wanted help for herself, Clothes meant 
little to her, It was a fight to get, a new rig on 
her; but eventually a harder fight to get it 
off. She never wore a jewel and had no ring 
but her High School class ring and never 
asked for anything but a wrist watch. She 
refused to have her hair up, though she was 
nearly seventeen. ‘‘Mother,” she protested, 
“you don’t know how much I get by with, in 
my braided pigtails, that I could not with 
my hair up.” Above every other passion of 
her life was her passion not to grow up, to 
be a child. The tomboy in her, which was 
big, seemed to loath to be put away forever 
in skirts. She was a Peter Pan, who re- 
fused to grow up. 

Her funeral yesterday at the Congrega- 
tional Church was as she would have wished 
it; no singing, no flowers except the big 
bunch of red roses from her brother Bill’s 
Harvard classmen—heavens, how proud 
that would have made her!—and the red 
roses from The Gazette forces, in vases at 
her head and feet. A short prayer; Paul’s 
beautiful essay on “Love” from the Thir- 
teenth chapter of First Corinthians; some 
remarks about her democratic spirit by her 
friend, John H. J. Rice, pastor and police 
judge, which she would have deprecated if 
she could; a prayer sent down for her by 
her friend, Carl Nau; and opening the 
service the slow, poignant movement from 
Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata, which she 
loved; and: closing the service a cutting 
from the joyously melancholy first move- 

(Concluded on page 8, column 4) 
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HE'D BE TICKLED TO DEATH TO PAY IT 
—Hanny in Philadelphia Inquirer 


money which is being spent by the public 
is being borrowed. The borrowing cannot 
go on forever, though. Very soon the peo- 
ple must tax themselves enough to pay all 
the public bills. We may say, therefore, 
that if the national income gets back to 
where it was before the depression, and if 
governmental spending remains where it is 
now, the average American family will be 
paying in some kind of taxes about 20 
cents of every dollar it receives. 

Is that too much for the people to pay 
as taxes? Should they be obliged to pay 
20 cents of every dollar for government? 
That is a hard question to answer. Before 
we can answer it satisfactorily, we must 
inquire what they get for the money they 
turn over to the government. 


Why Taxes? 


When we pay taxes it means that we, 
and all the rest of the people, are putting 
some of our money into a common fund. 
The government is to take this fund and 
spend it for us, buying for us things which 
we could not very well buy for ourselves. 
We turn over, let us say, one-fifth of all 
our money, and the government takes this 
fifth of our income and in return it gives 
us education. It supplies schools for all 
the people. It gives us police protection. 
Our property and our lives are guarded 
against those who might do us injury. We 
get roads and streets and bridges, street 
lighting and street cleaning. In the cities, 
we get a supply of water. We get libraries 
and fire protection, playgrounds and hos- 
pitals. When we, or any of the members 
of our families, grow old and are in need, 
we get financial aid. If we cannot find 
work, we are fed and clothed. If we do have 
work, we are relieved of part of the re- 
sponsibility for taking care of neighbors 
who do not have jobs and who are in need. 
We are protected from foreign invasion 
and are helped out in times of disaster, 
such as floods and droughts. For all these 
services, and many others which have not 
been mentioned, the average family pays, 
or must eventually pay, about a fifth of its 
income. 

Now, what does the family get for the 
other four-fifths of its income, the part of 
the income which the members of the 
family spend for themselves? For 
this other four-fifths, we get the houses 
in which we live, food and clothing, and, 
if we are able to pay for them, automobiles, 
movies, travel, and a number of luxuries, 
though the average family has not a great 
many of these. For these things, and others 
which have not been mentioned, we pay 
about four-fifths of all the money we have. 


Our Money’s Worth? 


Does one get less in proportion for the 
one-fifth that the government spends for 
him than for the four-fifths that he spends 
for himself? In other words, are the 
things which he buys for himself worth 
four times as much as the things he asks 
the government to buy for him? To put it 
another way: If the buying were done 
with equal care and skill, would the things 


we pay for ourselves be expected to cost 
four times as much as the things the gov- 
ernment buys for us? It is hard to answer 
these questions. People do not agree on 
them. Certainly many useless expenses 
are made by the government with money 
which the average family turns over to it 
in taxes. It is equally true that the 
members of the family make many useless 
purchases when they spend the other four- 
fifths of the income. There is considerable 
waste in both cases. 

Now, we come to this question: Should 
taxes be lowered? Should we have the 
government do less for us than it does? 
If we asked the government to do less for 
us, we could spend more money for other 
things. If we had the government spend 
less on schools, roads, police protection, 
public works, relief of the poor, and so on, 
we ourselves could spend more for food, 


clothing, houses, furniture, automobiles, 
and so forth. In that case. would we be 
better off than we are now? That is an- 
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SHOULD HE COMPLAIN? 
—Adapted from a cartoon by Fitzpatrick in St. 


Louis Post-Dispatch 

other question which is hard to answer, 
and one upon which people do not agree. 

It is certainly a mistake, however, to 
get the idea that all money spent as taxes 
is wasted and that taxes could be reduced 
greatly without forcing us to give up some 
things which we are now getting and which 
most people seem to think we need. 

Causes of Increase 

Taxes have gone up tremendously dur- 
ing the recent years of American history, 
but why have they gone up? For one 
thing, more money is being spent on 
schools. That is one of the very important 
reasons. Not many years ago it was an 
unusual thing to find a boy or girl going 
on to high school after having finished the 
grades. Now it is the customary thing. 
So the government gives us more high 
schools and it spends more on all the 
grades. In 1900 the cost of education in 
the United States was 215 million dollars. 
In 1930 the cost was $2,606,000,000—more 
than 10 times as much. More money is 
being spent on roads, for the widespread 


use of automobiles requires expensive, 
roads. More is being spent for police pro- 
tection. Since we have good roads and 


speedy automobiles, criminals can get in 
their work more easily, and larger police 
forces are required to check them. The 
people of the nation and of every com- 
munity have decided that the poor should 
have more attention than they formerly 
did. The national government is also 
spending more money on national defense. 
It has been obliged to spend money on war. 
These are some of the reasons why taxes 
have gone up so much. 

There is no question, of course, but that 
improvements might be made in the effi- 
ciency of government. Not only that, but 
some of the public spending might be re- 
duced without depriving us of things which 
are greatly needed. 

Another thing which may be done is to 
improve our tax laws. Some of the taxes 
are particularly burdensome. The tax on 
property. that is. on farm lands and city 


homes and farms and factories, is some- 
times so high as to throw the owners into 
bankruptcy. When times are very bad, 
the owners of property may find their in- 
comes cut to practically nothing. If, un- 
der such circumstances, they are obliged 
to pay as high taxes on their property as 
they paid when they were receiving in- 
comes, they may be wholly unable to pay 
their taxes. Then taxation becomes a very 
serious problem indeed. Then, too, the 
different divisions of the government may 
have taxes which overlap. Both the na. 
tional government and the state government 
may, for example, tax gasoline. Both may 
tax incomes. Both may place sales taxes on 
some of the things we buy. This makes 
the taxes burdensome. If our tax system 
could be arranged so that all the people paid 
taxes in accordance with their ability to 
pay, taxes could be very heavy without 
placing unbearable burdens on any of us. 

The sensible thing for people to do is to 
see to it that there is as little waste and 
graft and inefficiency as possible in all their 
spending. This applies to the one-fifth which 
they spend collectively; that is, to the fifth 
that they turn over to the government to 
spend for them and to the four-fifths which 
they spend for themselves. A family which 
is frugal and prudent will undertake to buy 
and consume goods wisely. The members 
of the family will try to see to it that they 
are not deceived by clever advertisers or 
wily salesmen when they make their private 
purchases. They can do a great deal toward 
getting their money’s worth by educating 
themselves as consumers. There are or- 
ganizations, like the Consumers’ Union. 
which give people helpful information by 
analyzing products which are for sale and 
advising concerning the best “buys” in each 
field. 

Prudence Essential 

Not only may individuals and families 
eliminate waste and inefficiency in the ex- 
penditure of the four-fifths of their income 
at their disposal by prudence on their own 
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part, but they may call on the government 
to help them. If producers of goods are 
charging prices which are too high, if they 
are monopolizing some branch of industry 
and “gouging” buyers, citizens can ask their 
national or local government to help them 
bring about conditions under which they 
can get fair returns for the money they 
spend. 

The same attitude of prudence should 
be adopted with respect to the one-fifth of 
the income which individuals and families 
turn over to the government to spend for 
them. They should insist that inefficiency 
and graft be reduced in all the spending 
which the government does. If the gov- 
ernment is spending their money for things 
and services which are not needed, this 
spending should be eliminated, just as use- 
less spending by individual members of the 
family should be eliminated. 

It is important, however, that citizens 
look upon both kinds of spending—the 
spending they do as individuals and the 
spending they do collectively through their 


governments—in much the same way. The 
spending is for them in both cases, and in 
both cases it should be done wisely so that 
useless things are not purchased and so 
that the greatest possible return may be 
secured for the spenders. This is in part a 
problem of individual and family frugality 
and prudence. It is in part a matter of 
prudent, careful, and attentive citizenship. 





TALKING THINGS OVER 


(Concluded from page 7) 

a considerable measure, controlled. They 
should be forced to give the public the 
benefit of the economies they bring into 
use. We should, therefore, have concen- 
tration in industry, plus government regu- 
lation. In order that this may be accom- 
plished, the national government must be 
strong and powerful, so that it may prevent 
antisocial practices among the great com- 
panies. 

Charles: | agree with Mary that compe- 
tition is expensive and that it means in- 
efficiency. [I think that we should have 
large-scale industry. But I don’t think 
that we can permit big private companies 
like the steel companies and the aluminum 
company to get control of an industry and 
then hope that such companies can be 
effectively controlled by the government. 
We cannot force them to serve the public 
interest. In my opinion, when we get con- 
centration in industry, when we have a few 
companies really controlling the industry, 
the government should take over the in- 
dustry. That is the only way that we can 
get both efficiency and public service. 

John: But that would be socialism, and 
we aren't going to have socialism, at least 
right away. There are only two practical 
courses before the government. Either it 
must try some such plan as it tried under 
the NRA, or it must try to break up the 
trusts and depend upon competition among 
the companies to bring down prices and 
serve the interests of the people. The 
Roosevelt administration should adopt one 
or the other of these courses. 





FOR AGES YET TO COME 


(Concluded from page 7) 
ment of Tschaikowski’s Pathetic Sym- 
phony, which she liked to hear in certain 
moods, on the phonograph; then the Lord’s 
Prayer by her friends in High School. 

That was all. 

For her pallbearers only her friends were 
chosen: her Latin teacher, W. L. Holtz; 
her High School principal, Rice Brown; 
her doctor, Frank Foncannon; her friend, 
W. W. Finney; her pal at The Gazette office. 
Walter Hughes, and her brother Bill. It 
would have made her smile to know that 
her friend, Charley O’Brien, the traffic 
cop, had been transferred from Sixth and 
Commercial to the corner near the church 
to direct her friends who came to bid her 
good-by. 

A rift in the clouds in a gray day threw 
a shaft of sunlight upon her coffin as her 
nervous, energetic little body sank to its 
last sleep. But the soul of her, the glowing, 
gorgeous, fervent soul of her, surely was 
flaming in eager joy upon some other dawn. 
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